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Bingo: Shall It Be Legalized? 


Proposals to legalize bingo games run by churches, 
clubs, or charitable organizations are rousing much dis- 
cussion in several states. At the moment the hottest fight 
is in New York state where Governor Harriman and 
Republicans in the Legislature have put forward differ- 
ent proposals to legalize bingo under non-profit auspices. 

Bill Davidson, who investigated bingo for Colliers, 
New York, asked in that magazine, December 10, 1954, 
“Is Bingo Getting Too Big?” He finds that “there is 
irrefutable evidence that mobsters and professional gam- 
blers have moved in on charity bingo—that the churches 
and the public are being duped in nearly every locality 
where illegal bingo is played.” 

Mr. Davidson states that bingo has “done a lot of 
good” since many praiseworthy activities are financed 
through it. But he says it has also caused “a lot of evil” 
in the following ways: “police corruption,” “the develop- 
ment of the bingo addict, usually female,” “the commer- 
cialization of the charity games,” and “the bingo racket- 
eer.” The writer describes the way the latter work. 


Bingo in State Laws 


Bingo is a form of lottery. Forty states have laws 
forbidding lotteries. Eight states permit bingo; usually 
only for churches, civic associations, charity organiza- 
tions, etc. Michigan voters in a referendum declined 
to permit bingo under a rather vague proposal for con- 
trol at the election in November, 1954.2 In several states 
there have been court decisions declaring that bingo for 
charitable purposes was unconstitutional. There is an 
issue of enforcement of laws forbidding or limiting it. 
One authority on the subject, Ernest E. Blanche, chief 
statistician of the Logistics Division, General Staff, U.S. 
Army, and author of several books on gambling, points 
out that bingo games and drawings “are seldom supervised 
by authorities... 


The Experience of the States with Legal Bingo 
The states which now have legal bingo are Connec- 


1Unless otherwise stated the data on state laws come from 
Why Bingo Should Not Be Legalized in New York. New York 
10, Protestant Council of the City of New York (71 West 
23d St.), 1955. 

2 Christian Century, November 17, 1954. 

3 Annals of the American Academy, May, 1950, p. 73. 
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ticut, Minnesota, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Most of the state laws restrict bingo to non-profit 
organizations—though the definition of the groups in- 
cluded varies considerably. In Maryland each county 
decides. Twelve of the twenty-three counties permit bingo. 
County laws vary; Anne Arundel County allows bingo 
on a commercial basis. 

Connecticut provides for local option on bingo in the 
municipalities with local supervision. Cash prizes are not 
allowed and merchandise prizes may not exceed $250 in 
a single day. There have been many attempts to liber- 
alize the law but state officials are opposed to it. Mr. 
Davidson charges that the law is poorly enforced. 

New Hampshire limits the number of games a month 
that an organization may sponsor and forbids children 
to play. The New Hampshire Christian Civic League 
comments that the chief effect of the bingo law is “in 
breaking down the opposition to gambling.” 

Rhode Island allows bingo with no cash prizes. Yet 
Bill Davidson, in Colliers, says that he saw advertise- 
ments in Providence newspapers of bingo games for 
cash prizes. 

In 1953 New Jersey licensed bingo games and raffles 
only for “bona fide religious, veterans’, charitable, 
educational, or fraternal organizations, or civic or serv- 
ice clubs, volunteer fire departments, etc.,” under strin- 
gent provisions for its regulation. The law has been in 
effect since April, 1954. Arthur A. Weller, executive 
officer of the Legalized Games of Chance Control Com- 
mission, stated recently, according to the New York 
Times, January 23, 1955, that before bingo was legalized 
there were about 1,000 games a year in New Jersey. In 
the eight-month period of legal play there were 11,157 
bingo games and 2,305 raffles. Receipts from bingo were 
$6,754,519 and from raffles $1,892,882. Bill Davidson 
explains in Colliers that there were a relatively small 
number of very large games. The “little man” could not 
run a bingo game under those conditions. 

Mr. Weller says that legalized bingo “definitely can 
be controlled” under the present regulations. “The 
gangster element ‘sits up nights’ trying to figure a way 
to get part of that take.” The commission “checks on 
the distribution of all money collected.” (New York 
Times, January 23, 1955.) No other state has such rigid 
control of bingo. There are many proposals to liberalize 
the New Jersey law. 

An investigation by the New Jersey Commission has 
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since revealed that “professional elements” are trying to 
“knuckle into the operation of bingo games” by renting 
halls for the games “on a commercial basis.” In one case 
the rent paid was “exactly 50 per cent of the net taken 
in for the game.” (New York Herald Tribune, February 
13, 1955.) The New Jersey Commission says that their 
investigation is “leading into other states.” 

Minnesota allows bingo games sponsored by “legiti- 
mate non-profit associations” licensed by a local govern- 
mental body. A grand jury in Ramsey County, it is re- 
ported, found that professional gamblers were asking 
churches or charitable organizations to sponsor bingo 
games which they operate. The sponsor received a spe- 
cified amount. (Quoted by the New York City Protes- 
tant Council from the Christian Advocate.) 


States Where Legalized Gambling Has Been Given Up 

Slot machines and punch-boards were legalized for 
private clubs in Montana in 1947. By 1949 there were 
more than 600 “so-called private clubs.” The legislation 
was declared unconstitutional, and there is now reported 
to be very strict enforcement of anti-gambling laws. 

Idaho also legalized slot machines in 1947 on a local 
option basis. At least four cities which permitted slot 
machines soon cancelled all their slot machine licenses 
because of the evils coming from them. In 1949 the 
Governor asked the Legislature to repeal the law. 

“Beano” (a form of bingo) was legalized in 1934 in 
Massachusetts but the law has since been repealed. It 
was poorly enforced. In Lawrence, Mass., it was found 
that during one period the sponsoring agencies got only 
$700 out of $32,000 in proceeds. 

Indiana enacted a law prohibiting gambling in general 
but exempted churches, patriotic, and fraternal clubs 
from the provisions of the law. This was declared un- 
constitutional by the Indiana Supreme Court, concluding 
that churches cannot be given such special privileges. 


The Situation in New York State 

Gambling is forbidden by New York State Constitu- 
tion. In some cities the law is enforced against bingo to 
some extent. In others bingo games by non-profit organ- 
izations are ignored by the police. In the fall of 1954 
bingo games were shut by the New York City police. 

Bingo of 1954, in the New York area, at least, Edith 
evans Asbury wrote in a feature article in the New York 
Times, October 11, 1954, has “flowered principally in 
Catholic churches. It flourished in them, rather than in 
Protestant churches, for two main reasons. 

“In the first place, many Catholic churches bear the 
expense of conducting a parochial school. . . . 

“In the second place, the Roman Catholic Church re- 
gards gambling in moderation as a moral recreation, 
whereas most Protestant churches consider all gambling 
for money sinful. 

“Manufacturers of bingo supplies said that by far the 
majority of their sales are to Catholic churches or organ- 
izations.” Tlowever, some Jewish synagogues, an occa- 
sional Protestant church (Miss Evans lists one), the 
American Legion and ‘‘a variety of fraternal and welfare 
organizations” also sponsor bingo games. In a church in 
Queens, New York, the pastor announced a special “no- 
bingo collection” for February 20, 1955. “Inasmuch as 
80 per cent of the yearly cost of running our parish 
school was defrayed by receipts of the weekly bingo 
game, we ask everyone to be generous... .” (New York 
Times, February 14, 1955). 

4 Bill Davidson, Colliers, op. cit. 


Churches which have built expensive parochial schools 
or recreation centers, expecting to raise the money by 
hingo are “really hard hit,” Edith Evans Asbury com- 
mented in the New York Times, October 12, 1954. She 
cites several such cases. 

City Councilman Edward A. Cunningham, “a peren- 
nial sponsor of resolutions calling for state legalization 
of bingo games,” has estimated that the proceeds of such 
games is “at least $25,000,000 annually” in the state, 
nearly three-quarters of it in the New York area (New 
York Times, October 11, 1954). 

Governor Harriman proposed in his message to the 
State Legislature on January 5, 1955, that the State 
Constitution be amended to permit non-profit organiza- 
tions “to conduct games of bingo. This process will re- 
quire three years. In the meantime I recommend legisla- 
tion to provide that wherever local authorities so decide, 
criminal penalties be removed for the playing of bingo 
by such organizations for fund-raising purposes” with 
regulations. 

The Republican bill would amend the Constitution to 
permit bingo conducted by religious, charitable or non- 
profit organizations in communities where voters approve 
it in an election. This would take even longer than the 
amendment of the Constitution. Restrictions to prevent 
abuses are included in the bill. (New York Times, Jan- 
uary 27, 1955.) 

The legislative committee of the New York District 
Attorneys Association urged on January 28, according to 
press reports, that if bingo is legalized it should be done 
through a constitutional amendment. Frank Gullota, 
president of the District Attorneys Association, said that 
if the rules for church bingo were attacked as unconsti- 
tutional and declared illegal “ ‘the door would be open’ 
for professional gamblers and racketeers to conduct bin- 
zo games, since there would no longer be a penalty for 
doing so under the law.” (New York Herald Tribune, 
January 29, 1955.) 


The Pros and Cons of Legal Bingo 


The arguments for and against bingo rest on several 
different premises. Is all gambling wrong? Or is “petty 
gambling,” in which the bet adds to the interest of the 
game and no one bets more than he can afford to lose, 
morally acceptable? If the latter is true, when does “petty 
gambling” become a more serious matter? What are the 
effects of gambling, in general, on community life? More 
particularly, what does the use of bingo as a money-raiser 
do to church life? (The thoughtful Protestant who ob- 
jects to bingo on principle may find it difficult to justify 
some other methods more common in Protestant church 
circles.) One should, perhaps, add another question. What 
is the effect of illegal bingo as compared to legal, strictly 
supervised, bingo? No definite answer acceptable to all 
groups is possible to all of these questions. 

Ernest E. Blanche concludes, in the article already 
quoted, that “lotteries change the very pattern of living, 
distort the sense of values, and incubate the eggs of 
crime. ° 

The Protestant Position 


Protestant tradition has, in general, been opposed to 
gambling. Mere games of chance are no longer con- 
demned merely as games of chance by most Protestants. 
Gambling for high stakes, however, is disapproved 1 
principle by all groups—although it must be recognized 


> Annals of the American Academy, May, 1950, p. 77. 
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that many individual Protestants and Protestant churches 
are entirely ready to accept money which they know 
comes from gambling. 

David \W. Barry, executive director of the New York 
City Mission Society (and former director of the Na- 
tional Council’s Central Department of Research and 
Survey), commented recently: “Any kind of gambling 
requires both a financial balance and an emotional bal- 
ance to be risked. . . . We must oppose legalized gam- 
bling simply because it is an additional hazard to lives 
that are already facing countless problems.’® 

On March 28, 1951, the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches declared: “The social malady of 
gambling will not be remedied by criminal prosecutions. 
Stricter standards of moral integrity must be cultivated in 
the community as a whole. Government, the press, public 
education and all other civic agencies have responsibility 
for this. The churches have a specal duty. The strength- 
ening of moral fiber is one of their pre-eminent tasks.” 

The Council’s Joint Department of Stewardship and 
Benevolence voted at its meeting in Toronto, December 
10, 1953: “We believe that God has given man respon- 
sible dominion over the earth and man is thereby divinely 
commissioned to use the resources of the earth, including 
his own labor, for the greater good of mankind. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire and the developer and user 
has a legitimate right to a return for his industry. In 
gambling, however, a return is expected when no legiti- 
mate investment of time, talents or tools has been made.” 
Churchmen were urged to oppose gambling in the chur- 
ches themselves where financial programs should be built 
on “voluntary giving as an act of worship,” and as mem- 
bers of civic, social and patriotic organizations. Church- 
men should support local law enforcement officers and 
state legislators who oppose gambling. “Christian stew- 
ardship means that the individual Christian will use his 
time, abilities, and money in the light of the will of God. 
Thus gambling in all of its forms will be excluded from 
the activities of a faithful follower of Jesus Christ.” 

Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of New York, stressed the problem of the church- 
state relationship in a sermon on January 16, 1955. “The 
Church must be the leader in sponsoring and upholding 
the moral character of the individual and of the com- 
munity... 

“If gambling is wrong then the church has no business 
seeking a special privilege to promote gambling, and the 
state has no business—under our doctrine of separation 
of church and state—offering to the church a special 
exemption from moral restrictions imposed on the citi- 
zens generally. ... 

“In a period when we are concerned with lawlessness, 
crime and juvenile delinquency here is something which 
openly encourages disregard of what has been accepted 
as law by the lawmakers themselves.” 

Dr. William J. Villaume, director of the National 
Council’s Department of Social Welfare, writes in an 
editorial in the National Council Outlook, March, 1955, 
that “one of the church’s foremost obligations is to teach 
clearly. When Christian leaders have so little faith in the 
redeemed that they feel it is necessary to appeal to sec- 
ondary motivations for the support of the church and its 
mission, it becomes difficult to convince the world that 
Christ changes men and that the hope of the world is in 


* Christian Century, January 26, 1955, p. 126. 
* News release from diocesan headquarters, January 17, 1955. 
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Him. When methods of financing its mission distort or 
confuse the presentation of its message, the price that the 
church pays for its earthly accoutrement is unconscion- 
able... . 

“When Americans will no longer give freely for good 
causes, but only to play games that may fatten their 
purses, the community's voluntary welfare agencies will 
come upon hard times. Bingo and raffles are not sound 
methods for educating the next generation to assume 
community responsibility. . . . 

“. . . Forces for righteousness and wholesme com- 
munity living may be placed in an embarrassing position 
if by seeking financial advantage, they should uninten- 
tionally aid the predatory forces of community exploita- 
tion.” 

Truman B. Douglass, executive vice-president of the 
Congregational Christian Board of Home Missions, has 
declared: “The unhealthy consequences of gambling are 
not removed by the blessing of the church nor by the act 
of turning over the proceeds to the church’s charities. . . . 
We do not take a moralistic or absolutist position regard- 
ing the person who gambles. We would specifically reject 
any attempt to use our expressed distaste for church- 
sponsored bingo as an encouragement of the spirit of 
religious bigotry.”® 

President John W. Behnken of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, the Protestant body with the largest 
number of parochial schools, has stated that his commun- 
ion has “no part in current moves to legalize bingo.” 

In a number of states, e.g., Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Michigan, and New York, councils of churches have 
taken the lead in the opposition to the legalization of 
bingo. The New York State Council of Churches, Syra- 
cuse, has issued a folder, Some Facts You Should Know 
About Bingo and Legalized Gambling. The State Coun- 
cil’s position on the subject is stated, in part, as follow: 

“We reject as undemocratic and immoral the implica- 
tion... that a form of gambling which would continue to 
be prohibited to the general public as wrong and anti- 
social, is right and proper when conducted by moral lead- 
ers of our society.” 

By January 7, 1955, twelve denominational bodies, area 
or state-wide, twenty-three local councils, 100 churches, 
and a number of ministers’ associations and councils of 
church women had taken similar action. 


The Jewish Position 

The New York Board of Rabbis (which represents all 
three groups of Jewish congregations) declared at its 
meeting on January 26, 1955, that it called “upon its 
membership and their congregations to refrain from par- 
ticipating” in the efforts to legalize bingo. It said, in 
part: “To use questionable means for spiritual ends . . . 
would taint the moral climate of congregational life. 

“We call upon the members of the synagogue to serve 
as ethical examples to the community at large by seeking 
only the noblest methods, such as sacrifice and self- 
denial for the maintenance of their religious institutions.” 

The Roman Catholic Position 

The general attitude of the Roman Catholic Church is 
that “petty gambling,” as in bingo, is not wrong. The 
Catholic Law Review (a new publication issued by St. 


John’s University Law School, Brooklyn), published in 
its January, 1955, issue a statement by Professor Fred- 


8 Christian Century, January 26, 1955, p. 125. 
® Christian Century, November 10, 1954, p. 1361. 
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erick Ludwig of the School of Law and Rev. Dominic 
Hughes, O.P., of the Graduate School. They say: 

“The playing of a game for a prize which the partici- 
pants have provided is no different in principle than 
playing a game on television for a prize which has been 
otfered by a soap company. In either case abuses may 
creep in but the abuses should be distinguished from the 
principle.’ The writers lay down the following condi- 
tions under which gambling is “truly recreational and 
therefore morally permissible : 

“First, ‘the game itself must be one much is whole- 
some and free from factors which would make it wrong 
regardless of the element of betting.’ 

“Second, ‘the game must not become an all absorbing 
passion to the detriment of one’s duties in life.’ 

“Next, ‘the player must be free to play or not.’ 

“Fourth, ‘the game must be honestly played.’ 

“Fifth, ‘there must be equitable distribution of the risk 
of loss and the hope of gain... .’ 

“Last, ‘the one who gambles must be free to dispose 
of and be able to afford the loss of money or goods which 
he wagers... .’ ” 

While there are “dangers of abuse” of bingo it is not 
“necessarily subject to such abuse as to make its absolute 
prohibition necessary. On the other hand, there are some 
abuses which make its control by public authority desir- 
able and even necessary.” 

“Private humanitarian enterprise, frequently forbidden 
state aid and without the power to tax, is often totally 
dependent on an individual generosity that has been 
shrinking not because of niggardly parsimony so much 
as frugality forced by rising living costs and income 

The Catholic News, New York, September 18, 1954, 
said editorially: “Such evils as divorce . . . and sadistic 
and salacious magazines and books . . . stir hardly a 
murmur from some religious leaders who are all but 
making a career out of war on bingo... . 

“There is no difference of opinion about the evil gam- 
bling constitutes when it becomes... a racket... . 

“Citizens are divided on whether bingo should be legal- 
ized, under certain restrictions . . . It does seem undemo- 
cratic and unreasonable not to give the people an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it, since there are obviously so many, 
irrespective of creed, in favor of it... . Those who seek 
to make a denominational dogma the law of the com- 
munity and the state are within their rights, but to deny 
the people the right to express themselves on it at the 
ballot box is a violation of fundamental American prin- 
ciple.” 

The late Dr. J. Elliot Ross, formerly professor and 
associate administrative director, School of Religion, 
University of Iowa, wrote in Ethics from the Stand- 
point of Scholastic Philosophy, a volume widely used as 
a textbook in Catholic schools and first copyrighted in 
1919, that even though a given person may not feel 
strongly the urge to “the taking of greater and greater 
risks” “vet his action in indulging in, or giving counte- 
nance to, anv form of gambling is giving a certain sanc- 
tion to the practice, and may entrap weaker persons into 
what may become a ruinous habit. This is especially true 
of church fairs employing gambling devices.” Lotteries, 
he noted, lead to “so much misdirected energy which 
consumes itself in unproductive calculations and expecta- 


10 The Tablet, Brooklyn, N. Y., January 22, 1955. 


tions that most governments have either prohibited them 
entirely or have enacted strict regulations concerning 
their conduct.’ 

After the Massachusetts law permitting bingo was re- 
pealed Archbishop Cushing forbade the raising of money 
by lotteries and games of chance in the Archdiocese ot 
Boston. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Riley discussed this 
ban in the Pilot (weekly organ of the Boston Archdio- 
cese), June 13, 1953. Such laws, he said, “bind under pain 
of sin.” Msgr. Riley referred first to the state law for- 
bidding games of chance. “Secondly, in the past serious 
disorders have resulted from uncontrolled raising of 
money by lotteries and other games of chance for the 
charities and religious activities of the Church. To em- 
phasize the obligation of the faithful to respect and com- 
ply with the reasonably enacted laws of the state, and to 
suppress the abuses which are inevitably created by large- 
scale gambling, the statute law of the Archdiocese of 
Boston has explicitly forbidden the raising of money by 
lotteries and other games of chance... . 

“Gambling affords an easy way of making money ; but 
we must not resort to it at the sacrifice of the welfare of 
the Church or the common good of society.” 

Shortly after this statement was issued the Louisiana 
State Police Superintendent ordered church, civic and 
charitable organizations to cease running bingo games by 
August 31, 1953, as illegal under the state laws. As a 
result, Rev. Frederick J. Digby, assistant director of New 
Orleans Catholic Charities, preached a sermon in which 
he said: “ ‘The fact that money is needed, sometimes des- 
perately needed, and that it is used for good purposes 
does not justify our practices of the past. If more money 
is needed, more will have to be given voluntarily. The 
Christian way demands generous giving to foster the 
continuing, deepening spread of the Faith to meet the 
needs of men. This must be the approach of our fund- 
raising efforts and the dominant motive of those who 
give.... 

“*The Church has acted on the assumption that such 
gambling is not essentially immoral. However, there re- 
mains another question that is just as important as these 
two when church-sponsored gambling is the issue—and 
that is the question of propriety.’ 

“Father Digby . . . said that the Church must be con- 
cerned not only with logical distinctions of morality and 
immorality, legality and illegality, but with the manifes- 
tations and preservation of basic dignity.”!? 

Soon afterward bingo games in the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans were banned by the Archbishop. 


“Senior Citizens” 


Senior Citizens of America is a new organization for 
those over forty. Joy Elmer Morgan, for many years 
editor of the Journal of the National Eduction Associa- 
tion, is president, and Willard E. Givens, formely execu- 
tive secretary of the National Education Association, is 
chairman of the board of trustees. It will encourage its 
members to maintain the “highest level of political intelli- 
gence and service.” It is issuing a new publication, Senior 
Citizens, of which the first issue appeared in January, 
1955. Joy Elmer Morgan is editor. 

Membership in Senior Citizens is $5.00 per year, which 
includes a subscription to Senior Citizens. The addre-- 
is 1701 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 9, D.C. 


11 New York, Devin-Adair, 1938, pp. 281, 282, 284. 
12 Indiana Catholic and Record, August 14, 1953. 
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